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A®out a year ago, this column told 

the story of Lester Haas, a boy 
from Laureldale, Pennsylvania. Like 
thousands of other young Americans, he 
found himself fighting in Korea only a 
short time after he had finished school. 
Because his story is as full of meaning 
today as it was 12 months ago, I am 
retelling it here. 

In Korea young Lester Haas came 
face to face with realities which he had 
never known. When dangers bore in 
upon him, he recalled the discussions he 
and his classmates at Muhlenberg High 
School in Laureldale had over current 
history. The students, like others in 
classes all over the country, had been 
divided on the value of the study. 
Many considered current history a “lot 
of bother.” When a student was unable 
to locate Korea on the map, his class- 
mates seemed not to be concerned. 

Reflecting on these classroom days 
and on his later experiences in Korea, 
Lester Haas wrote a letter to his history 
teacher, Miss Esther Willets. Here are 
excerpts from the letter: 

“Even now when I dive into one of 
these foxholes it seems like a dream. 
You only have to be fired at once and 
you really wake up just like I did. Back 
home I’d see a western and one fellow 
would be killing off dozens of people 
and I thought nothing of it. But when 
you see it right before your eyes, it does 
so many things to you. You stop to 
think of the parents who loved him (a 
fallen comrade), just as your parents 
love you. And like yourself, he, too, 
had dreams of the future. Again you'll 
get to thinking, maybe if you and others 
had cared a little more about what’s 
going on in this world, he would still 
be alive. 

“There’s one more thing. You'll be 
lying there and you'll have a loaded rifle 
which will go off just with the squeeze 
of a trigger. What 
if you have to shoot 
someone, you think 
—lI’ve never killed 
anyone before. Yes, 
it looks easy and 
probably is easy, but 
if you could see 
what a bullet can 
do to a man, then it’s 
pretty hard to do. 
Yes, you can do it, 
but I’ll tell you, it 
will be the hardest thing you’ve done 
or will do. 

“When you teach current history, don’t 
let them get by as easily as I did, and 
if they think it’s a waste of time, I wish 
you would read them this letter.” 

It is painful to young, sensitive. or 
well-informed persons to get a vivid pic- 
ture of war as it actually is. War is 
such a terrible thing that many people 
simply close their eyes to it. 

It is true that we should not spend all 
of our time in worry and anxiety, but 
a reasonable amount of time must be 
given to the problems of war and peace. 
We must understand the dangers which 
confront us. We must examine them 
calmly and objectively and find out how 
they can be eliminated. 

Then all of us must make it our busi- 
ness to help build wise public opinion 
which, in turn, will make more probable 
a peaceful solution to the problems 
threatening the stability of the world. 
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coasts along the Mediterraftean Sea and Atlantic Ocean help us militarily? 





BURTON HOLMES FROM GALLOWAY 


SPAIN HAS FINE HARBORS. Would U. S. air and naval bases on Spain’s 


Many 


believe harbors, such as this one at Cadiz, in southern Spain, would improve 
the free world’s defenses against the danger of Russian attack. Air bases might 
be put along the coast and inland. However, there is disagreement in Congress 
and among Americans generally over the wisdom of having Spain as an ally. 


Our Ties with Spain 


Leaders Debate Value of Spanish Military Cooperation in 


Helping Defend Western Europe Against Communists 


TEAM of American military ex- 

perts is now making a study to 
determine how valuable Spain would 
be in helping to defend western Eu- 
rope in case of a Russian attack. The 
U. S. specialists went to Spain several 
weeks ago. Their report will be 
available in the near future as a plan- 
ning guide for the Department of De- 
fense. 

The Defense Department began pre- 
liminary negotiations last summer for 
the use of air and naval bases in 
Spain, especially along her Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic Ocean coasts. 
The argument was advanced then that 
such bases would be a big help in de- 
fending both western Europe and 
nearby North Africa. (Spain lies just 
across the Strait of Gibraltar from 
Africa, a distance of only about 8 
miles at the nearest point.) 

The American government is also 
interested in the possibility of adding 
Spanish manpower to the forces now 
being built up to safeguard western 
Europe. Spain’s army now numbers 
about 400,000 men. Spanish officials 
say it could be increased to a million 
men within a few weeks, and even- 
tually to 2 million. 

Spain has much to gain by coopera- 
ting with us. She is an anti-Commu- 
nist nation hated by Russia; alliance 
with us would assure Spain of strong 
help if she were attacked. Spain is a 
poor nation needing financial assist- 
ance in improving agriculture and 
building factories; she gets some aid 
from us now but might get much more 


if she became an ally. Spain has men 
for an army but very little equipment; 
she probably would get modern Ameri- 
can armaments if she joined forces 
with us. She would thus profit by an 
alliance. 

Do the American people want an 
alliance with Spain? The question of 
our relations with Spain is a highly 
controversial one. It has been so since 
1936, when civil war broke out in 
Spain. That conflict brought an end 
to the Spanish republic and estab- 
lished General Francisco Franco as 
ruler of the country in 1939. 

Some Americans argue that Franco 
is an enemy of democracy, that he was 
friendly toward our enemies in World 
War II, and that we should have noth- 
ing to do with him. Other Americans 
contend that Franco saved his country 
from communism, that he is strongly 
anti-Russian, and that we should ac- 
cept what help he can give in building 
defenses against Communist aggres- 
sion. 

President Truman is expected to 
announce the course he recommends 
after receiving the decisions of our 
military experts now in Spain. There 
are reports, which may or may not be 
reliable, that Franco is trying to drive 
too hard a bargain for the naval and 
air bases we desire in Spain. If that 
is true, our military planners may 
decide not to ask for an alliance with 
that country, but to depend on bases 
in North Africa instead (some of these 
are in operation; others soon will be.) 

(Concluded on pages 2 and 3) 


Education Week 
Is A Challenge 


Schools Play a Vital Part in 
Preserving Our Demo- 


cratic Society 


MERICAN Education Week, now 
being observed throughout the 
nation, can serve as a reminder of two 
major points. First, it calls attention 
to the work which our schools are per- 
forming, and to certain needs which 
must be filled if their progress is to 
continue. 
Second, during a period when free- 
dom is non-existent in many parts of 
the world, Education Week is an ap- 


propriate time to take note of our 
school system as an example of the 
gifts that freedom bestows. 

In normal times, American youths 


and their parents make the decisions 
concerning education. Students may 
prepare for careers of their own 
liking. No government department 
in this country tells young people 
where to go to school, what views they 
must adopt, or how many years they 
-an spend in obtaining an education. 
(There may, of course, be postpone- 
ments of college education ring 
periods of crisis.) 

Furthermore, American youths may 
study controversial issues and prob- 
lems affecting their country and the 
rest of the world. A small group of 
powerful national leaders cannot 
tate what is to be taught in the schools 
and how the students are to think. 

In Russia, on the other hand, the 
schools teach only what Stalin and a 
dozen or so of his key men order. The 
Soviet government has the power to 
say how long young people may attend 
school, what they are to study and 
think, and what careers they are to 
enter. The Communist leaders, both 
in Russia and elsewhere, twist every 
school subject — history, geography, 
and even the sciences—to fit their own 
way of thinking. 

A word-picture story of the accom- 


dic- 


plishments and present needs of 
American schools is presented on 
page 6. 
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AMERICA’S FUTURE depends on the 
young people of today, and on the qual- 
ity of education they receive. 
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ae SPAIN’S CIVIL WAR. Nearly three years of fighting, from 1936 to 

1939, took thousands of lives and caused heavy damage in a country that 
already was extremely poor. In the years prior to 1931, Spain was a monarchy 
headed by King Alfonso XIII. He fled the country during a 1931 revolt, and 
a republic was set up. Army officers in 1936 launched the civil war which 
brought Franco to power. His opponents charge that he ended Spanish democ- 
racy by using force to overthrow the government which had been freely elected 
by the people. Franco’s defenders say that Communist leaders were taking 
the government, and that Franco saved Spain from Russian domination. 
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ADOLF HITLER, the German Nazi dictator, and Franco worked together. 
Hitler supplied arms to help Franco win the civil war (Russia assisted the 
republic’s forces). Franco, in turn, publicly predicted Nazi victory in World War 
II and supplied Germany with raw materials she needed. However, Spain refused 
to enter the war, did not give Nazi troops use of her territory to attack Gibral- 
tar and North Africa, and also traded with the allies. Nevertheless, Franco’s 
pro-Nazi attitude caused the allies in 1946 to withdraw ambassadors from 
Spain and to deny her UN membership. Last year, these countries voted to 
return their ambassadors to Spain, and to let her take part in certain UN agencies. 
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5 THE COUNTRY. Spain has 28 million people, or close to the number 
* that live in California, New York, and Georgia together. The land area 

of some 195,000 square miles is about the size of Nevada and Utah combined. 
Spain’s territory includes two island groups—the Balearics in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Canaries in the Atlantic. Three fourths of the area is a broad 
plateau cut by mountain ranges which include the Pyrenees in the north, the 
Guadarramas in central Spain, and the snow-capped Sierra Nevadas in the south. 
The plateau region is hot and dusty in summer, bitter cold in winter. North- 


APORITI FROM BLACK STAR 
ONE OF FRANCO’S HOMES. Like all leaders who rule with a strong 

hand, Franco maintains a constant guard against his enemies within Spain. 
Critics call him a dictator who tramples on Spaniards’ liberties and throws 
opponents into jail. If we and our allies cooperate with Franco, it is argued, 
he will be strengthened, and any hope of Spain’s becoming a democracy will be 
ended. Franco’s defenders say he will permit greater freedom when unrest 
caused by the civil war has fully died away. Moreover, it is contended, we 
should cooperate with Franco even if we disapprove of his government, because 
Spain can be very valuable in the fight against communism. 


THE PYRENEES. This 270-mile mountain range lies along Spain’s fron- 

tier with France. Many military planners believe such a great natural 
barrier would be an excellent place to make a final stand in case NATO troops 
were forced back from Germany and France in a war with Russia. Certain of 
our allies, however, oppose an alliance with Spain. They fear that we believe 
most of Europe will be lost and are planning to withdraw quickly to the Pyre- 
nees if war comes, sacrificing such lands as France to Russian occupation. 
Some of our European partners also fear that Spain might get American sup- 
plies that would otherwise go to them. NATO leaders are debating these issues. 





SPANISH INDUSTRY. Spain has few big industries, and a modern oil 

refinery like this one is rare. The making of cotton and woolen cloth, 
plus fine laces, is the biggest manufacturing industry. It employs some 300,000 
people in and around the city of Barcelona. Paper, cement, and chemicals are 
important industries. Shoes, furniture and other household goods are pro- 
duced. Spain wants to build more factories but needs financial help. Congress 
authorized loans of 62% million dollars to that country in 1950. The money 
is being handed over for specific projects only—as, for example, a loan of 
$5,600,000 was granted recently to develop water power and mineral production. 
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IN THE OLIVE GROVES. About half the olive oil of the world comes 

from Spain. The groves stretch for hundreds of miles through the south- 
ern countryside. Harvesting the olives gives employment to thousands of 
workers, and it is not unusual to see them lunching under the trees at noon— 
on bread soaked with olive oil, and oranges. Oranges also are a leading south- 
ern crop. Spain grows the sweet type which we know, and a bitter type. The 
bitter oranges are shipped mostly to England to be made into marmalade. The 







sheep are of high quality. Thousands of them were shipped to the United States 
Herds started then are ancestors of many of our fine-wooled sheep today. 


in 1810. 
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AGRICULTURE. Three fourths of the Spanish people make a hard, poor 

living from the soil. Old-fashioned farming methods are used, and the crop 
yield per acre is small. Mules, donkeys, and oxen are favorite work animals, but 
much of the toil is done by hand. Wheat is usually cut by workmen with scythes. 
Women often do the threshing by beating the grain with sticks to loosen the 
chaff from wheat kernels. Spain grows comparatively large quantities of wheat. 
Barley, rye, oats, and corn are other grain crops. Olives, grapes, oranges, and 
almonds are leading export crops. Goats are raised for milk; sheep for wool. 
Spanish agriculture is in great need of modernization. 
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11 OUT OF THE PAS. The tiled roofs and the stuccoed walls of the 

* buildings in this city are typical of Spanish architecture. Many homes and 
buildings similarly styled may be found in certain of our southern states and in 
South America—an inheritance from the days when Spain ruled large parts of 
both American continents. Spanish is still spoken as the main language in most 
countries of Latin America, and Spanish culture still prevails on a large scale. 
Starting in the 15th century, Spain built an empire that once touched all parts 
of the world. At the end of the 16th century, Spain’s famous armada was defeated 
by the British fleet, and the Spanish Empire began to decline. 
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LOAD OF CORK. Spain gets cork from her mountain forests, and she and 
neighboring Portugal turn out three fourths of the world’s supply. The cork 

trees live for 300 to 400 years. After the age of 20 or 30, they may be stripped 

of bark about every 10 years. The strippers work carefully with long-handled 
hatchets so as not to bruise the trees. The bark is boiled to get its tannic acid, 
which is used for dyeing goods, making ink, and tanning leather. The bark is then 
sent, very often on the backs of donkeys, to seaports for shipment abroad. The 
young Spaniard above, and many others like him, receive very low wages for the 
work they do. Spain depends heavily on donkeys for farm pork and transport. 
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10. SPAIN’S CITIES. Spain has many old cities like Sevilla (above), which 

was a town in the days of the Roman Empire. Today, Sevilla is a city of 
400,000 people in which one may find landmarks of the ancient past beside the 
up-to-date and modern. Sevilla is a center for manufacturing iron products. Car- 
tagena, population about 118,000, is another center for refining iron, along with 
copper, zinc, and lead. These minerals, plus coal, gold, tungsten, and some others, 
make mining second in importance to agriculture in the Spanish economy. The 
country has only two cities with over a million population—Madrid, the capital, 
and Barcelona, textile center and seaport on the Mediterranean. 
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12: WATER SCARCITY. The village trough is the “laundry tub” in many 

parts of Spain. Piped-in water is found mostly in the cities. Even wells 
are few in some dry areas; women and children often carry jugs of drinking water 
long distances. Home comforts and luxuries are scarce. There are some wealthy 
Spaniards, and a number of the people who work in the cities receive good incomes. 
The large majority of Spaniards, though, barely eke out a living. More food is 
available now than was the case a year or two ago (the nation suffered from 
drouth), but many Spaniards hardly ever get enough to eat. Spain has only one 
automobile for every 442 persons, one telephone for every 55 people. 
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The Story of the Week 





Because of the Thanksgiving 
holidays, The American Observer 
will not be published on November | 
19. The next date of publication | 


NOTICE | 
} 


will be November 26. 











Korean Developments 


Last week, the prospects for ending 
the struggle between UN and Com- 
munist forces in the war-torn land 
of Korea appeared brighter than they 
have been since the truce talks first 
began last July. 

Some ago, the Communists 
abandoned their earlier demands that 
a truce line be laid down inside UN- 
held territory, below the fighting 
front. In fact, the enemy agreed to 
accept the approximate battle line as 
a neutral dividing area between UN 
Communist arfies. This line 
weaves up and down Korea. 
It is some 40 miles the 38th 
parallel in the east, and it drops to a 
few miles below that boundary in the 
western areas near South Korea’s old 
capital of Seoul. 

Complete agreement on a truce line 
has been held up, however, because 
the Communists refused to grant the 
UN’s request for control of Kaesong— 
former center of peace talks and the 
largest Communist-held city in South 
Korea. 
us we go to press, that this and other 
disputed issues will be settled, paving 
the way for a final peace settlement in 
Korea. 
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Nevertheless, there are hopes, 


Arms for Tito 


Modern tanks, guns, and other mili- 
tary equipment may soon be on their 
way to Communist Yugoslavia. <A 
short time ago, American officials 
agreed to help strengthen Marshal 
Tito’s anti-Soviet forces by supplying 
them with certain arms. Meanwhile, 
the Yugoslav dictator has pledged his 
support to the western nations if Rus- 
sia should attack them. 

Military aid talks between United 
States and Yuyoslav leaders began 
soon after Army Chief of Staff Gen- 
eral Lawton Collins made an inspec- 
tion trip to that country a short time 
General Collins, who 
of the few western leaders ever per- 
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mitted to see Tito’s troops on active 





ANTHONY EDEN is Winston Church- 
ill’s chief assistant in the new govern- 


ment of Great Britain. He carries a 
heavy load, his chief job being British 
Foreign Secretary. 
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ACME 


OF ALL THE SHRINES in our nation’s capital, the Lincoln Memorial receives 


the most visitors. 
the Washington Monument. 
hills of Virginia. 


maneuvers, made a survey of Yugo- 
slavia’s arms needs while in that land. 

Actually, the United States has al- 
ready sent large quantities of non- 
military assistance to Tito, since he 
broke with Russia some three years 
ago. In 1949 and 1950, we granted 
the Communist country 55 million 
dollars in loans with which to buy in- 
dustrial machinery. Last winter, the 
U. S. shipped some 65 million dollars’ 
worth of food to Yugoslavia when the 
nation was threatened by famine. 
Finally, we provided 60 million dollars, 
within recent months, to help Tito’s 
government buy raw materials for 
building up Yugoslav military 
strength. 


Churchill’s Helpers 


Prime Minister Churchill’s cabinet, 
which contains several more members 
than President Truman’s, is 
busily engaged in operating the vari- 
governmental departments. In 
addition to such departments as labor 
and agriculture, which we have, Brit- 
ain has several which we do not. 

For example, there is a_ national 
agency over there, headed by a Minis- 
ter of Health, which is in charge of 
Britain’s socialized medical system. 
There is a department which super- 
vises England’s overseas possessions. 
Its chief is known as the Colonial Sec- 
retary. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in Britain has the same duties 
as does our Secretary of the Treasury. 

The most important member of the 
British cabinet, other than the Prime 
Minister, of is the Foreign 
Minister.. Anthony Eden, who held 
that post during World War II, has 
returned to it again. His duties are 
similar to those of our Secretary of 
State. Mr. Eden is considered to be 
Churchill’s righthand man, and assists 
him in getting Conservative Party 
bills adopted by Parliament. 
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Universal Military Training 


When the nation’s lawmakers re- 
turn to their jobs next January 8, 
one of the big issues they plan to take 
up is universal military training. Last 
June, the legislators agreed to act on 
this question as soon as possible after 
the National Security Training Com- 
mission—a five-man group set up by 


This photo of the beautiful structure was taken from atop 
In the background are the Potomac River and the 
An impressive statue of Lincoln is inside the memorial building. 


Congress—made its recommendations 
for a training program. A short time 
ago, the commission outlined its pre- 
paredness proposals. Here, in brief, 
are the chief provisions of the sug- 
gested program: 

A new organization, to be named 
the National Security Training Corps, 
is to be set up. Able-bodied 18-year- 
old male youths are to join NSTC 
units for six months of military train- 
ing. Although not regular members 
of the armed forces, the inductees will 
be supervised by the Army, the Navy, 
the Marine Corps, or the Air Force— 
depending upon the branch of service 
in which they are placed. 

After six months of training, NSTC 
members are to join a reserve group. 
such as the National Guard, for addi- 
tional military instruction on a part- 
time basis. Meanwhile, the trainees 
may be called to serve in the regular 
armed forces for military duty when 
they are needed to serve the nation. 


Eisenhower Report 


President Truman and his military 
advisers are carefully studying Gen- 
eral Dwight Eisenhower's report on 
western Europe’s defenses. 

The general, as Supreme Com- 
mander of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization forces, outlined Europe’s 
defense progress and future military 
needs when he returned from Paris 
to the United States last week. Presi- 
dent Truman asked for this informa- 
tion, among other reasons, to help him 
draft legislative proposals which may 
be needed to boost the free world’s 
defenses in the months to come. More- 
over, the general’s views and sugges- 
tions will be among thé items to be 
discussed by NATO leaders when they 
meet in Rome later this month. 

The chief purpose of Eisenhower's 
trip to this country—his first visit 
since he reported on Europe’s defenses 
last winter—was in connection with 
his NATO duties. Nevertheless, some 
observers believe that certain political 
leaders, including President Truman, 
asked the general about his plans con- 
cerning next year’s Presidential race. 
The Chief Executive had previously 
declared that he will free Eisenhower 
from his NATO duties if the general 
wants to run for the Presidency in 


1952. 


Friendly Turks 


“The people of Turkey are the 
friendliest in the world,” said 4-H 
Club member William Lilly after re- 
turning from a brief stay in the Mid- 
dle Eastern land. The 19-year-old 
Texas youth, who came back to the 
United States after working and liv- 
ing with Turkish farm families for 
three months, had nothing but praise 
for the citizens of Turkey. 

Lilly was one of more than 50 4-H 
Club members from all over the United 
States who spent a few months on 
farms in other countries this year. 
Besides Turkey, Amercian farm 
youths visited Austria, France, Ger- 
many, Britain, Italy, and some 14 
other nations. 

The plan for sending young farm- 
ers abroad—known as the Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchange Pro- 
gram—was begun by the 4-H Clubs 
about three years ago. State clubs 
collect money for the trip abroad, and 
choose some of their members to act 
as America’s special representative 
among the farm citizens of other coun- 
tries. Each American visitor to a 
foreign land works and lives as a 
regular member of a farm family in 
that country. 


A Serious Problem 


The price of raw materials has risen 
sharply since the world’s free nations 
stepped up their armament drive 
within the past vear. In fact, the 
democratic countries have been bid- 
ding so strongly against one another 
for some scarce items that these goods 
have more than doubled in cost since 
1950. f 

That is why we and our allies are 
trying to agree on a plan for inter- 
national price control of essential de- 
fense goods. Some 27 countries—all 
members of the International Materi- 
als Conference—are now seeking a 
pact to prevent further price boosts 
on items needed to turn out military 
supplies. 

The free nations set up the IMC 
early this year as an organization to 
distribute available raw materials 
among the members according to their 
needs. In its work thus far, the 
agency has (1) prepared a summary 
of the total known supplies of raw 
materials, and (2) it has drawn up a 
number of agreements to divide cer- 





in Korea, is shown on the hood of a UN 
jeep. Prospects of a truce in the hard- 
fought Korean conflict appear to be 
hopeful as we go to press. 
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tain of these goods among the non- 
Communist lands. 


Tension in Arab Lands 


Will Egypt’s efforts to drive British 
troops from her soil lead to an open 
war? Will the Moslem countries of 
North Africa and the Middle East 
that are violently opposed to western 
influence within their borders try to 
drive the democratic nations from 
their lands by warfare? “No,” an- 
swers the New York Times’ military 
writer, Hanson Baldwin, to these 
questions. 

In a recent article, Baldwin declared 
there is no real danger of actual war 
between the Arab lands and the west- 
ern nations. Nevertheless, he warned, 
chances are that the Moslems may 
“sabotage, ambush, and harass” the 
democratic forces stationed in this 
strategic area, draining them of some 
of the strength they need to check 
Russia’s threats to the world. 

Meanwhile, England’s firm stand in 
supporting her treaty rights in Egypt, 
the military writer believes, has les- 
sened the danger of even small-scale 
warfare in the Moslem lands. The 
Arab leaders now know, Baldwin con- 
cludes, that their armies would be 
“disastrously defeated” in pitched 
battles with western forces. 


Global Farm Meeting 


What can be done to help a worker, 
who receives very little pay for toiling 
in an Indo-Chinese rice field, get some 
land of his own? How can a Burmese 
farmer, who grows cotton on a small 
plot of land, improve his crop? 

These are some of the many ques- 
tions being discussed by an unusual 
gathering of representatives from 
other lands, now meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. At the confer- 
ence, delegates of some 40 non-Com- 
munist countries from all parts of the 
globe are exchanging ideas on how to 
improve the lot of small farmers and 
farm workers in their own lands. 

The foreign representatives, who in- 
clude farmers, government officials, 
and teachers, are also making a study 





WINGS FOR THE WOUNDED. Our Air Force uses this huge Globemaster 
cargo plane for transporting injured soldiers from Korean battlefronts to Japan. 
On a recent flight from the combat zone, the Globemaster carried 160 patients. 
When the big plane arrives at its base in Japan, patients who cannot walk are 
carried out by Japanese litter bearers. 


of American farm methods during 
their stay here. They were brought 
to this country under a program 
sponsored by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the na- 
tion’s foreign aid plans for helping 
backward nations. 


Italy in the UN? 


The United States, Britain, and 
France are now determined to bring 
Italy into the United Nations despite 
Russia’s long-standing opposition to 
such a move. Leaders of the three 
western countries are planning to ask 
the General Assembly, now meeting in 
Paris, to act on Italy’s UN member- 
ship if the Soviets continue to block 
Security Council action on the matter. 

UN rules provide that a nation must 
be approved by the Security Council 
before its admission to the world body 
is finally voted upon by the General 


Assembly. However, any one of the 
five “permanent” Security Council 
members—the United States, Britain, 


France, China, and Russia—can keep 


a country out of the UN by voting 
“no” to its request for membership. 

Italy, with the backing of many 
free nations, has knocked on the UN’s 
door for admittance four times since 
the Italian peace treaty was signed in 
1947. Russia vetoed each request for 
UN membership, arguing that the 
democratic nations voted down Soviet 
efforts to bring Communist countries 
into the world body. 

If the Assembly should overwhelm- 
ingly vote in favor of Italy’s admit- 
tance to the UN, Russia might con- 
ceivably yield on this issue in the 
Security Council. If she doesn’t, how- 
ever, Italy will have to stay out unless 
the UN charter is amended. 


World Peace Hope 


Delegates at the UN General As- 
sembly, now meeting in Paris, and 
people in all lands are asking and dis- 
cussing these questions: “Are the 
chances of winning a lasting peace 
better today than they have been in 
recent years? Is Russia really de- 
sirous of working out a genuine dis- 
armament program for all nations, or 
is she just putting on another act, 
with the intention of blocking any 
final measures to insure peace when 
they come up for actual considera- 
tion?” 

While some non-Communist leaders 
are hopeful that Russia, despite her 
past actions, will now go along with 
other UN members in a genuine dis- 
armament program, others remain 
skeptical. The Truman administra- 
tion takes this position: 

The door of our country will con- 
tinue to be left open for peace and dis- 
armament negotiations with Russia 
so long as there is any hope of getting 
anywhere with her. At the same time, 
we will continue to build and maintain 
a powerful military machine until the 
Communist nations, by actions as well 
as words, show their readiness to co- 
operate with other UN members in 
bringing about true and effective dis- 
armament. 

In coming issues we shall discuss at 
length the disarmament and German 
problems, as well as other major ques- 
tions which must be satisfactorily set- 
tled if the world is to have peace. 








| THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A man went to a lawyer for advice. 
After the interview, he met a friend and 
told him about it. 

“But why spend money on a lawyer?” 
asked his thrifty friend. “Didn’t you see 
all those law books in his office? Well, 
what he told you, you could read for your- 
self in those books.” 

“You’re right,” the advice-seeker ad- 
mitted, “but that lawyer—he knows what 
page it’s on.” 

* 


“When 
the co-educational schools, 
low?” asked the speaker. 

“I will!” said a male voice from the 
audience. 


they take women away from 
what will fol- 


* 


Golfer: “You must be the worst caddie 
in the world.” 

Caddie: “Hardly, sir—that would be 
too much of a coincidence.” 


* 


Heard about the mind reader who went 
to Washington? He couldn’t find a thing 
to do. 


Wonder if taxation without representa- 
tion could have been any worse. 


* 


Father of teen-age daughter who talks 
all the time complains that he doesn’t 
mind paying to have her teeth straight- 
ened, but he didn’t intend to have her 
wired for sound. 
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OOTBALL, unfortunately, ranks 

high on the list of hazardous 
sports. Evidence is found in a sur- 
vey sponsored by the University of 
Missouri on football accidents during 
1950 in 62 large universities and col- 
leges. This survey, covering 4,000 
players, showed there were 2,800 in- 
juries. Most of these were not seri- 
ous, but quite a few were of a perma- 
nent nature. 

The most common football injuries 


were damaged teeth—chipped or 
knocked out—twisted ankles and 
knees, and pulled muscles. There 
were 239 concussions. 


3oxing is another sport marred by 
serious injuries. When George Flores, 
a boxer, died in September as the re- 
sult of a knockdown in a New York 
ring, his death was the 11th of the 
year in professional boxing. 





BOBBY REYNOLDS. of Nebraska 
University, was one of last year’s top 


football stars. This year, however, he 
has been plagued by injuries ever since 
the football season started. 


a New 


Thomas Gonzales, York city 


official, recently made a study of fatal 
injuries incurred in sports in New 
York City between 1918 and 1950. 


He found—somewhat surprisingly— 
that the most fatal injuries were in- 
curred in baseball. Over the 32-year 
period, 43 athletes died as a result of 
being hit in the head with baseballs 
or bats. Football deaths in the city 
over the same period totaled 22, and 
boxing fatalities numbered 21. There 
are a great many more injuries in 
these latter two sports that leave per- 
manent weaknesses, however, than 
there are in baseball. 

All these sports have unquestionable 
values, but those who participate in 
them should follow these rules in order 
to protect themselves as well as possi- 
ble against injuries. 

(1) Before taking up a sport, be 
examined by a doctor who knows some- 
thing about athletics. He may dis- 
cover hidden weaknesses that will lead 
to accidents, and he can tell you which 
sports are best for physical 
make-up. 

(2) 


your 


Use the best protective equip- 
ment available. To do without it is 
not a sign that an individual is 
“tough”—he is merely foolhardy. 

(3) Listen to the instruction of 
qualified coaches, and learn how to do 
things the “right” There will 
then be less likelihood of accidents. 


Way. 
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a2 THIS BASEMENT CLASSROOM illustrates the crowded condition of 
our schools. Enrollment in lower grades is rising rapidly, and the increase 

will soon reach the high schools. Our nation, though, has been lagging in the 
construction of school buildings and the training of teachers. It is estimated 
that we now need 15,000 new classrooms annually to replace old ones, and an 
additional 25,000 or more each year to meet requirements arising out of enroll- 
ment increases. Moreover, teachers’ colleges are graduating less than half the 
needed number of prospective grade school instructors each year. Higher teach- 
ers’ salaries would undoubtedly attract more young people into the profession. 


AME AN REC k 

THE SCHOOL IS PART of the community. It can and should make a 
substantial contribution to the community’s day-by-day welfare. In cer- 

tain cities, public schools are cooperating in the current civil defense effort by 
conducting first-aid classes as part of the regular course of study. In many places, 
student groups have waged clean-up campaigns, made surveys of local needs, 
and carried out other types of neighborhood betterment projects. By joining 
now in constructive enterprises to improve living conditions within their towns 
and communities, students receive practical training for good citizenship. Partici- 
pation in community activities will seem worth while to them in later years. 
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WIDE WORLD 

SCHOOLS HAVE CHANGED. In early days, they taught little beyond 
“reading, writing, and arithmetic.” Today they offer a wide variety of 
courses that help students to prepare for successful careers and to lead enjoyable 
lives. The Missouri high school students shown here might never become car- 
penters by trade, but they will benefit immensely from the experience gained in 
building a house. Besides time-honored subjects like arithmetic and geography— 
which are still important—schools now teach typing, bookkeeping, automobile 
driving, cooking, and scientific farming. Music departments, among others, show 
pupils how to get wholesome enjoyment and recreation in their leisure moments. 


NEW ALBANY (IND) H 

4. THESE STUDENTS are participating in a radio panel discussion on a 
problem of national interest. Our nation faces grave decisions, and it 

can't handle them properly unless the ordinary citizen is interested in public 
affairs and is well informed about them. Americans have much room for improve- 
ment along these lines. Public-opinion polls show that many of our people know 
little about national and world events. In national elections, only about half of 
our eligible voters cast ballots, whereas Britain had an election turnout of approxi- 
mately 83 per cent last month. One of the main jobs of our schools is to help 
students develop an active interest in the national and world problems of our day. 





BETTER EDUCATION FOR MORE PEOPLE 
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5 HOW MUCH is education worth? Look at the jobs our schools perform! 
“Look at the crowded classroom—upper left on this page! Think of the 
unfilled needs for school buildings and teachers! Then ask yourself whether it 
seems reasonable for our people to spend less on public grade schools and high 
schools than they spend on alcoholic beverages. The schools belong to the nation’s 
citizens. The people, through their elected leaders and representatives, can decide 
to spend as much—or as littlke—on school improvement as they think education is 
worth. Their decision will determine how strong and enduring our nation is to 
be in the years ahead. A nation’s school system is its insurance for the future. 
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6 DESPITE CONTINUING NEEDS and shortcomings, American educa- 


tion has made remarkable progress. During the last half century, the total 
U. S. population has doubled, but school attendance and graduation figures have 
gone up far more rapidly. The nation’s high schools turned out over 12 times as 
many graduates in 1950 as in 1900. American colleges graduated more than 17 
times as many people last year as they did 50 years ago. In other words, greatly 
increased proportions of our people are now receiving high school and college 
educations. But, without underrating past progress, we still must recognize the 
job that needs to be done in view of a growing population and changing times. 
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Why don’t we take steps to have high 
school students beam radio broadcasts 
behind the Iron Curtain? This would 
help the people in Communist lands gain 
a better understanding of our schools 
and of our way of life in a democratic 
nation. It might also have a great in- 
fluence on youths in other nations. 

MARY JEAN MARTUS, 
Cass City, Michigan 
* 


I should like to add two names to the 
list of possible Presidential candidates 
for 1952 which appeared in a recent issue 
of your paper. They are Democratic 


Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois and 
Republican. Senator Wayne Morse of 
Oregon. Either one of these men, I be- 


lieve, would make a good President. 
Rop FLEWELLING, 
Oakland, California 
* 

Instead of sending aid to India, I think 
we should help other countries which 
would be grateful for our assistance. 
Indian leaders have made no efforts to 
show their gratitude to us for our food 
shipments to them. In fact, India has 
opposed us on a number of important 
foreign policy issues. 

JOANNE BIKLE, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 

(Epttor’s Note: A few months ago, 
India’s legislature sent a special note of 
thanks to us for our grain shipments to 
their hungry land.) 

* 


India needs our help more now than 
ever before in its troubled history. Some 
Americans seem to think we should dis- 
continue all forms of assistance to India 
because that country disapproves of some 
of our world policies. If we follow the 
advice of these people, we will lose most 
of the support we have gained among 
the free world thus far. 

GLORIA SWARTOUT, 
Carrington, North Dakota 
* 

I think vour article on inflation gave 
a clear picture of some of the problems 
that cause prices to rise these days. 
Many people who buy teo many goods or 
who waste food don’t seem to realize 
that they are helping inflation and caus- 
ing the country harm. I think we should 
all make an effort to buy only what we 
need. Moreover, we can all start a cam- 
paign to save food so that some of it will 
be available for the world’s hungry citi- 
zens. DINA CASSE, 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


* 


I was very much interested in your 
article on the Inter-American Cultural 
Council’: plan for educating illiterate 
citizens of the western hemisphere. I 
think the program is an important step 
toward halting communism in_ these 
lands, because it will help open the peo- 
ple’s minds to democratic ideas. When 
the citizens of these countries learn the 
ways of democracy, they will be well 
fortified to reject the false promises of 
communism. Gat McKENNEY, 

Chappaqua, New York 
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IN THE PHOTO are King Rama IX, of Thailand, and his Queen. The King, 
who was born in the United States and has spent much time studying in Europe, 


is fond of our popular music. 
the strife-torn lands of Southeast Asia. 


His ancient country (shown on map) lies amid 


Kingdom of Thailand 


Ancient Asiatic Country, Big Rice Producer, Is More Pros- 


perous and Peaceful Than Most of Its Neighbors 


HERE is an air of bustling prep- 

aration and gayety in Bangkok, cap- 
ital of Thailand, just now. The city 
is getting ready to welcome home 24- 
year-old King Rama IX. 

The king, who likes to write swing 
music and play it on the piano, has 
been going to school in Switzerland 
and has made his home in that coun- 
try for a number of years. He went 
to Thailand last year for elaborate 
coronation ceremonies and to be mar- 
ried—then returned with his bride to 
Switzerland to finish college studies. 

The young monarch reigns over a 
country that is more prosperous and 
happier than most nations of Asia. 
There is no cause for worry about 
Communist unrest (although the coun- 
try might be in danger if Communist 
warfare in neighboring Indochina 
spilled over the frontiers, or if a gen- 
eral war began in Asia). A prime 
minister and his cabinet head the 
executive branch of government in 
Thailand. The king appoints members 
of the upper house of the legislature, 
but the people themselves elect mem- 
bers in the lower house. 

The country is a little larger than 
Utah and Nevada combined. There is 
enough good land for all, and most 
of Thailand’s 18 million people are 


farmers. Rice is the leading crop, 








Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. 


given on page 8, column 4. 


Correct answers are 


1. A belief in universal education 
is one of the tenets (tén’éts) of demo- 
societies. (a) burdens (b) 
outgrowths (d) 


cratic 


basic doctrines (c¢ 
desirable features. 

2. An attitude of forbearance (for- 
bear’ins) is one mark of an educated 
man. (a) dignity (b) helpfulness (c) 
knowing it all (d) patient understand- 
ing. 

3. An educated man is also recog- 
nized by his humility (hew-mil‘ity). 
(a) well-pressed clothes (b) modesty 
(ec) physical weakness (d) poor pos- 
ture. 


4. A teacher’s job can be enervating 
(én’ir-vi-ting). (a) inspiring (b) 
dull (c) very tiring (d) invigorating. 

5. When we say that Spain’s ter- 
rain (té-rin’) is varied, we mean (a) 
some of her land is hilly, while other 
parts are flat (b) her water supply is 
impure in places and pure in others 
(c) her people speak a great many 
languages. 

6. Spain has often had autocratic 
(aw-to-crit’ik) rulers. (a) generous 
(b) tyrannical (c) gay (d) foreign- 
born. 

Peninsula. Two Latin words are 
combined to make peninsula. They are 
paene, meaning almost, and insula, 
meaning island. When we say Spain 
is a peninsula, we mean it is almost 
an island. 





the chief food, and—since much more 
is grown than is needed—it is sold in 
large quantities to other lands. Money 
earned from the foreign sale of rice 
enables Thailand to buy manufactured 
goods she needs; there is very little 
industry in Thailand itself. 

The rice is grown in a rich river 
valley in the center of the country. 
Rubber plantations flourish in south- 
ern Thailand, and teakwood is grown 
in thick forests in the north. A good 
many minerals add to the country’s 
resources. Thailand once produced 
about a fourth of the world’s tin, but 


output has fallen off in recent years. , 


Although primarily a farming coun- 
try, Thailand has several large cities. 
Sangkok, the capital, has a population 
of over 800,000. It is noted for its 
mixture of ancient Buddhist temples 
and its famous towers of colored porce- 
lain that lie alongside modern office 
buildings and hotels. Khonkaen and 
Chieng Rai, trading centers, and 
Chieng Mai, where rice and teakwood 
are stored, are sizable cities. 

In the cities, you may find people 
in American-style clothing crowding 
into the movies which are very popu- 
lar. Too, you will see streets jammed 
with American automobiles. Most of 
the people, however, live in farming 
villages along the banks of rivers. 
Their houses rest on poles and are 
several feet above the ground; the 
walls may be of woven mats or wooden 
slats, the roofs of tile or thatched 
with straw. 

Formerly both men and women wore 
bloomerlike trousers and shirts, but 
women now generally wear a skirt. 
Thailand hats are startling. A woman 
fruit peddler may wear one that re- 
sembles a lampshade. Men sometimes 
wear a turban topped by a straw hat. 

The village folk almost always ap- 
pear happy. They are fond of danc- 
ing, and almost everyone plays a musi- 
cal instrument. The government is 
carrying on a big program for build- 
ing new schools, and education is ad- 
vancing rapidly. Girls and boys go 
to separate schools, rather than to co- 
educational institutions, but they study 
about the same subjects as we do. 

While standards of living in Thai- 
land are low as compared with ours, 
they are higher than those of most 
Asiatic lands. 








Science News 











A new waterfall has been discov- 
ered deep in the jungles of Malaya. 
The water drops about 200 feet to a 
rocky ledge, and then another 400 feet 
into a jungle valley. The falls may 
be one of the highest in all Asia (the 
highest is the 830-foot Gersoppa in 
India). 

If the amount of water going over 
a falls is small, it is sometimes called 
If the quantity is large, it 
Among the 
world are 


a cascade. 
may be called a cataract. 
famous cataracts of the 
our Niagara and the Victoria (on the 
Zambezi River in Africa). Neither 
compares with the world’s highest 
waterfall. Niagara measures only 167 
feet, while Victoria Falls is 345 feet. 
The highest in the world—Angel Falls 
in Venezuela—drops 3,212 feet! 

In a short time, you may watch a 
different kind of movie at your neigh- 
borhood theater or on your television 
set. The movie will make you feel 
that you are in the same room with 
the actors, because the pictures will 
be in three dimensions. At present, 
motion pictures have height and 
width. In the new movies, the figures 
on the screen will also have depth. 

The 3-D (third dimensfon) movies 
will be so real that you may get a 
scare now and then. If a train comes 
at you on the screen, it may appear 
about to race down the theater aisle, 
or out into your living room. 


Scientists are trying to find out more 
about plankton—the drifting mass of 
tiny animals and plants which live in 
the ocean and provide food for all 
kinds of fish. In a quart of salty sea 
water, there may be 100,000 of the 
tiny particles—in all 
shapes. In areas of the ocean where 
plankton are plentiful, fish are numer- 
In areas where plankton are 
scarce, there are few fish. Plankton 
spend the daytime deep down in the 
In the evening they move up 
to the surface of the water. 

Now, the experts want to know if 
plankton can be used as food for 
humans as well as for fish. They are 
trying to find out if it would be prac- 
tical to harvest the seas and use the 
plankton to feed hungry peoples 
throughout the world. They say that 
the fish fodder is rich in the health- 
giving substances needed by man. 

By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 


colors and 


ous, too. 


ocean. 





A TRAFFIC LIGHT on wheels is use- 
ful at school intersections and other 
points which need signals only at cer- 
tain times in the day. This one is dem- 
onstrated at a crossing in New Hartford, 
New York. 
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Career for Tomorrow 


In the Field of Teaching 


ECAUSE of its far-reaching ef- 

fects, the teaching profession is 
a challenging one. If you go into it, 
though, you should realize that you 
will not, except in rare instances, 
make a great deal of money. Your 
greatest compensation will be the 
pleasure you get from seeing students 
develop under your guidance. 

Since you will deal primarily with 
young people, you should really like 
to work with them, and you should be 
sympathetic, understanding, and toler- 
ant. You should also be intelligent, 
for your chief task is to impart know- 
ledge to your students. The kind of 
education you should have depends 
upon the type of school in which you 
are to work. 

Kindergarten and elementary school 
teachers must go to college for at least 
two years, though in most states a 
longer period is required. These teach- 
ers are chiefly concerned with giving 
youngsters a good start in funda- 
mental subjects and in helping them 
adjust to school life. Consequently, 
in college they concentrate on learning 
to deal with young children. 

High school teachers usually special- 
ize in and teach subjects that are most 
interesting to them. They must have 
at least four years of college, with an 
A.B. or B.S. degree. Some school 
systems, particularly those in the 
larger cities, require that their teach- 
ers have an M.A. or M.S. degree, 
which requires an additional year of 
study beyond college. While pros- 
pective high school teachers usually 


do most of their college work in aca- 
demic fields, they usually have a half 
year’s study in teaching methods. 

Most states require that teachers in 
both high and elementary schools be 
licensed before they can be employed 
by the public schools. The licenses, 
or certificates, are usually granted on 
the basis of an applicant’s education. 
In some places, though, a teacher must 
pass an examination. 

College and university teachers, like 
those in high schools, give instruction 
in their fields of specialization. No 
certificates are required, but to ad- 
vance in college or university work a 
teacher must usually have a Ph.D. 
degree. Three or four years’ study 
in addition to the regular four-year 
college course are required for this. 

Teachers in elementary and high 
schools, and often those in colleges, 
must direct extracurricular activities 
—the dramatic and debate clubs, in- 
ternational relations groups, student 
councils, and the like—in addition to 
conducting their regular classes. Usu- 
ally, no special training is required 
for this work; but, as a prospective 
teacher, you would do well to take part 
in outside activities in college. 

Salaries for teachers vary. Teach- 
ers in rural areas and smaller towns 
earn from $1,500 to about $2,500 a 
year. In medium-sized cities, elemen- 
tary and high school teachers earn 
from $2,000 to $3,600 a year. In the 
larger cities, the incomes range from 
$3,000 to $5,000 a year. Salaries for 
college teachers vary from $2,400 to 





-- 


$7,500 a year, but only full professors 
in the large universities and colleges 
earn as much as $7,500. 

There are numerous avenues for 
advancement open to teachers. “Those 
in the public school systems may reach 
supervisory positions or become prin- 
cipals or superintendents. Those in 
college may become department heads 
or go into administrative jobs. While 
administrative positions carry higher 
salaries than do regular classroom 
jobs, many people who really like to 
teach would rather stay in the class- 
room than take on executive duties. 

Additional information on teaching 
may be secured from the Future 
Teachers of America, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. A pam- 
phlet entitled ‘Teaching as a Career,” 
FSA Bulletin 1947, No. 11, can be 
secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
15 cents in coin. 

By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - How Schools Began 


N prehistoric tribes, young men were 

taught to hunt and to defend them- 
selves against their enemies. When 
they reached a certain age, their elders 
taught them various tribal customs. 
These “classes” were probably the 
earliest schools. 

The earliest European schools were 
in Greece. Reading, writing, music, 
literature, and gymnastics were taught 
to a limited number of youths. The 
object of such training was to prepare 
the young for citizenship. Each stu- 
dent paid a fee. 

The Romans expanded the Greek 
school system. They added a gram- 
mar school and a rhetoric school. The 
latter might be compared to our high 
school. 3oys entered the rhetoric 
school at about 12 or 13. Here they 
studied history, law, and public speak- 
ing. Girls attended only the lower 
schools. In Rome, as in Greece, schools 
were private, and only a small num- 
ber of children attended. 

The Roman schools were probably 
the first to teach a foreign language. 
They taught Greek in addition to 
Latin, the native language of Rome. 
The teaching of both Greek and Latin 
has continued into modern times. As 
recently as 1934, Latin was the foreign 
language most widely taught in U. S. 
schools. Today it ranks second to 
Spanish. 

During the Middle Ages the schools 
were operated by the church and were 
attended by only a few young people. 
Studies included Latin, arithmetic, 
astronomy, geometry, and music. 
About the same time, the apprentice- 


ship system developed. Boys were 
bound to a master to learn from him 
an art or business. This system was 
the forerunner of our present voca- 
tional education. 

When the colonists first came to 
America, they were busy clearing the 
land and building homes. There was 
little time for formal learning. Yet 
most of the colonists were determined 
that their children be given some 
schooling. Many churches sponsored 
schools, and town schools were set up 
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THERE WERE schools in ancient 


Rome, but only a small number of 
youths attended 


in Massachusetts in the 17th century. 

The question of how to finance 
schools was a difficult one. At first 
most students paid fees. Even though 
a limited number were allowed to at- 
tend certain schools free of charge, 
there were still a good number who 
were excluded because they could not 
afford the fees. 

One plan which was widely used in 
the 1800’s was a system originated by 








an Englishman, Joseph 
Under this program, older pupils 
taught younger ones. The system was 
used in many large communities. It 
permitted a single teacher to super- 
vise as many as 500 students. 

But this system did not prove to 
be wholly satisfactory. The only an- 
swer seemed to be public schools which 
required all children to attend and 
were supported by taxation. In the 
1850’s, Massachusetts adopted a com- 
pulsory education law. Everyone be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 14 was re- 
quired to go to school. The school 
“year” was, however, only 12 weeks. 

During the latter part of the 1800's, 
public education spread rapidly. 
Schools grew in size and number. An 
elementary education became available 
for all, and an increasing number of 
students went on to attend the acad- 
emy, or high school. In many places, 
though, students still had to pay fees 
to attend high school. 

The last half century has seen high 
schools become a part of the public 
school system. In 50 years, high-school 
enrollment has increased from one 
third of a million to more than 6 mil- 
lion. During the same period, the 
school term was greatly lengthened. 

Students now stay in school much 
longer than they formerly did. A 
study has shown that only 14 per cent 
of the pupils enrolled in the fifth grade 
in 1906 continued on through high 
school and graduated with their class. 
On the other hand, 48 per cent of the 
fifth graders in 1940 went on to finish 
high school on schedule. 


Lancaster. 





Study Guide 











Education 


1. In what ways do Communist lead- 
ers in Russia control the schools? 

2. How do American students have 
greater freedom than youth in Russia? 

3. In what ways, educationally, has 
our nation been lagging? 

4. Name several ways in which schools 
may take part in community affairs? 

5. Why is it to the best interests of 
the nation to have a good school system? 

6. How does the amount of money 
spent in the United States on public 
schools compare with the sums spent for 
alcohol and for tobacco? 

7. How do high school and college 
graduates compare in number today with 
the graduates of 50 years ago? 


Discussion 


1. Over the years the school curricu- 
lum has expanded greatly. Do you be- 
lieve that still other courses should be 
added today, or should the curriculum 
be left as it is? 

2. How do you feel that your own 
school might best take part in community 
affairs? 

3. As compared to what they are 
spending in other ways, do you think 
that the American people are spending 
enough on education? Explain. 


Spain 


_ 1. Why is our Defense Department 
interested in military cooperation with 
Spain? 

2. What are some of the arguments 
for and against working with that coun- 
try? 

3. How did Franco gain power? 

A. What was Franco’s attitude during 
World War II, and how did we and our 
allies act toward him after the war? 

_ 5. Tell something about the country— 
its population, agriculture, and industry. 

6. Why is there still a fairly strong 
link between Spain and Latin America? 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe that we should co- 
operate with Spain in building military 
defenses? Why or why not? 

2. Is cooperation with undemocratic 
nations ever justified? Defend your po- 
sition. 


Miscellaneous 


_ 1, What was the purpose of General 
Dwight Eisenhower's trip to the nation’s 
capital? 

2. Who is Anthony Eden? Briefly de- 
scribe his duties as a member of Brit- 
ain’s government. 

_3. Why do members of the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference want world 
price controls? 

_ 4. Briefly describe the National Train- 
ing Commission’s proposals for univer- 
sal military training. What do you think 


of them? 
5. What efforts are being made to 
bring Italy into the UN? 
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Pronunciations 


Balearies—bal'é-ar'iks 
Barcelona—bahr’sé-l6’nah 
Cadiz—kah-diz’ 
Cartagena—kahr'tah-jé’nah 
Guadarramas—gwah'thahr-rah’mahs 
Sevjlla—sa-ve’yah 

Thailand—ti-land 
Khonkaen—khawn-kain 

Chieng Mai—chyéng mi (y as in yes) 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) basic doctrines; 2. (d) patient 
understanding; (3). (b) modesty; 4. (c) 
very tiring; 5. (a) some of her land is 
hilly, while other parts are flat; 6. (b) 
tyrannical. 





